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and Marshal Daun, Frederick II thought the issue
too much compromised; he tried to negotiate,
already imploring moderate terms from his ad-
versaries, and brought forward proposals for peace
which \vere transmitted to Louis XV by roundabout
secret ways.

But Louis, in possession of Hanover, in occu-
pation of part of Germany, bound by common
interests to the Court of Vienna, and having hopes
of getting the better of Prussia's pride and covet-
ousness, refused offers he deemed inadequate and
unacceptable. Certainly he had no means of
guessing the deadly events of the near future; and
there was nothing to make him suspect dramatic
consequences. The day of jth November 1757
was to turn a brilliantly succesful campaign to
disaster, rouse public opinion, bring about a
violent reaction against Louis XV's generals and
ministers, and carry to fever-heat hatred for Austria
and for Mme de Pompadour.

Early one memorable afternoon Frederick had
no thoughts of battle; his chances of success seemed
weak; and sunk in dejection and despondency, he
began to lose faith in his star. The French army
under Soubise, thirty thousand strong, was far
from thinking of a coming battle; for three days
they had received no provisions, and they were
feeling the fatigue of their long marches.

The imperial troops under the Prince de Saxe-
Hildburghausen seemed demoralized and worn
out. So, informed of their condition, the Prussian
general Seydlitz made a sharp and sudden attack
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